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ABSTRACT . 

. Three’ approaches to teacher education, each. of which 

is characterized as "developmental" are examined. The first evolved 

from research developed at the Research and Development Center for 

Teacher Education at the University of Texas at Austin, and is based 

on a, formulation of stages teachers pass through as they gain 

teaching experience. Identified as "stages of concern", this approach 

focuses upon ‘the teacher's progress from concern for survival, 

. through mastery of teaching tasks, to concern about their impact on 

pupils learning. The second approach, based on theories of cognitive 

development resulting from research at the University of Minnesota, 

advocates eaphasizing adult developraent and maturity as one key,to 

inereased teacher effectiveness. Higher stages of development are 

seen aS involving greater complexity and differentiation of function 

‘ernabling the iadividual to cope with a greater variety of situations 

~~in teaching. The third approach, known as “a developszentai style of —— 

inservice", is largely the work of practitioners. Teachers’ centers 

offer a contemporary expression of this orientation. For each 

approach an analysis of recommended goals and strategies is offered, 

and a critique of its justification is presented. (JD) 
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Abstract 


The term "development" has recently entered the vocabulary of 
teacher educators, joining the more familiar terms "education" and 
er Despite current-interest in teacher development, how- 
ever, no unified perspective guidea research and practice. Teather 
educators use the term to mean different things, and researchers study 
the process from different vantage points. Persons responsible for 


teacher education programs have reason to be confused by all this 


- talk about teacher development. What exactly are different advocates 


trying to do and why? What are the reasons for believing that their 
recommendations will accomplish their goals? piehe pea of ,the 
activities undertaken in support of teacher Juseloounnt contribute 
to the realization of other goals? In this paper, we examine these 
questions in relation to three xporoaches to teacher sdacation, wach 
of which characterizes itself as developmental. For each approach, 


we provide a brief overview, an analysis of recommende. goals and 


strategies, and a critique of their justification, 
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A Consumer's Guide to Teacher Development 


Sharon Feiman and Robert E. Floden2 


The term ‘gavelopment has recently entered the vocabulary of 
“ teacher educators, joining the more familiar terms "education" and 
"training," The professional livedetuee speake of nurturing’ pro- 
fessional growth and supporting professional deve lopnient, i seettaag 
contrast to the rhetoric of competency-based training so popular just 
a short time ago. . | 
‘Despite current interest in actiee development,’ however, no 
unified perspective guides research ahd practice. teacher adueneons 
use the ,term to mean digterant things; researchers study the process 
from different vantage points. “Programs are supposed to meet the 
developmental needs of teachers and be evaluated in terms of their 
contribution to teacher development. The problem is that various advo- 
-cates have in mind different notions of teacher development and often 


“« 


seem unaware of alternative views. 
Persons responsible for teacher education programs have reason 7. 
to be confused by all this talk about teacher development. What 


exactly are different advocates trying to do and why? What are the g 
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lthe work reported herein is sponsored by Translating Approaches to 
Teacher Development in Criteria for Effectiveness Project, College of 
Education, Michigan State University. This project is primarily funded 
by the National Institute of Education. : ; 


2sharon Feiman and Robert Floden are both associate professors of 
Teacher Education at Michigan State University. 
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reasons ‘for believing that thats reconmenfatiorts-will accomplish their 
goals? Might some of the activities undertaken in support of teacher 
development contribute to the realization of other goals? 

In this paper, we examine these questions in relation to three 
approaches to teacher siuigutauns each of which characterizes itself 
as "developmental" (Feiman & {Floden, Note 1). The approaches can be 
distinguished by their associated puniae of researchers and prac- 
titioners. The first grows out of the work of Frances Fuller and her 
colleagues at the Research and Deve lopment Center for Teacher Ed- 
ucation at ihe University of Texas in Austin. The second has been 
elaborated mainly by faculty of the Department of Psychoeducational 
Studies at the University of Minnesota and by their students. The 
third approach is associated with a more widely dispersed group, 
primarily leaders of teachers' centers, 

* The, Texas group has condtvucted a developmental model of teacher 
concerns and used it to design preservice programs and inesreiee 
applications’. The Minnenota group has applied cognitive-developmental 
theories to the design of preservice and inservice interventions.. 
Teachers' centers have evolved a style of inservice work that they 
diawaeterive in developmental terms, P 

For each approach, we provide a brief overview, an analysis 
of recommended goals and strategies, and a critique of their just- 


ification. While goals for teacher education cannot be derived 


g 


directly from developmental models, the end-states of development do 


influence thinking about desirable outcomes, Similarty, there be no 


one-to-one relationship between developmental growth and devalisomniiel 


treatment. Nevertheless, if something is known about how developmental 


~ 
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changes occur, presumably a more informed basis exists’ for designing 


appropriate interventions or creating the necessary conditions. ” 


ld - 


It is our hope that this kind of analysis can help readers 


determine -the implications of a developmental perspective for their 


“ 


i own professional practice. 
. Fl ee Ps p 
: Developmental Mode's Based on Stages 5° i 
m of Concern: Fuller & Hall eae 


° 
The first approach grows out of Frances Fuller's formulation of. 


stages people pass through as they gain experience in teaching. 
Initially, Fuller (1969) posited a two-stage model of teacher concerns ° 
based on_convergences in the empirtcal -literature and on her own clinical 


observations, Over a 10-yéar period, the model was elaborated to include 


¢ 


‘ : 
three stages. The first stage is considered a survival stage: Teachers 


are preoccupied with their own adequacy as teachers. ‘The second stage 


- 


is considered a mastery stage: Teachers concentrate on performance, and 
4 


- their concerns focus on the teaching ,task or the situation at hand. In 


the third stage, teachers either settle into stable routines and resist 
, : 


change, or they become consequence-oriented, concerned about “their 
es >. - impact on pupils, and open to feedback abqut themselves (Fuller, Parsons, 


‘ & Watkins, 1974). 


How do teachers move through this sequence of concerns? In an 


early reference, Fuller (Fuller, Peck, Bown, White & Garrard, Note 2) . 


connects the stages of concern with Maslow's hierarchy of needs: 


Lo 


"Early concerns can be thought of as more potent security needs and ° 


later concerns as task-orfented and self-actualizing needs which only 


Nw 


appear after the prepotent security needs have been satisfied" (p.5). 


This suggests that survival concerns must be resolved before concerns 
“4 


* 


about teaching and its impact on students can emerge. While little research 


° 


has been done on the factors that influence transitions through the stages, 
the general attitudé seems to-be that teachers advance through stages» 
"with increasing professional preparation, with increasing teaching ~ o 


experience, with special treatment and with increasing expertise" (Fuller, 


Note 3). 


‘ 
Fuller's Heneateh was motivated by a commitment to make, teacher 
education more relevant, more attuned to the sade that teachers 
themselves expressed. The objective on the Teacher Concerns. Statement 
(a semi-structured instrument used in the early studies) states this 


commitment: "The purpose of this form is to discover what teachers are 


concerned about at different points in their careers. ‘With this- 


¢ 


information, teacher educators can include in teacher education what 
teachers feel that need to know." By making the content of teacher 
education more congruent with teachers’ concerns, Fuller believed that 
. motivation for learning would be harnessed, and teachers would be 
— ieeenered and satisfied with their se gesaeionat preparation. 


Gene Hall and his collaborators at Texas have adapted Fuller's | 


stages of concern to tthe process of adopting innovations. Hall's 


work paptenciite a major extension of Fuller’s work with’ implications 
for staff development. We review it here partly to illustrate that 
staff development does not always involve ‘teacher deyelopment. - 
Aevovding to the Concerns-Based Adoption Model, teachers follow 
_a predictable pattern of growth in their feelings about the skill in 
. using a new program. Seven stages of oe have been identified 


that describe how teachers feel about an innovation. They range from 


concerns ‘about how the innovation will affect them personally to con- 


cerns about how to carry out the tasks using the innovation, and 

finally to concerns about the impact, of the innovation-on pupils. 
Ne $ 

The model also includes an opportunity for researchers to describe 


changes in teachers' behavior during implementation. Eight levels 
id gS 


of use of an innovation have been identified. They move from non-use 
‘through mechanical and routine use to refinement, integration, and 


renewal. 


Concerns About Impact as Goals for Teacher Education 


? 
@e 


Por Fuller and Hall,. the highest stage of development is charac- 


terized by concerns about the impact of teaching on’ students. Both 


Coes ‘ 


researchers advocate this stage as a desirable, though not easily 


attainable, goa} for teachers. 


¢ 


Teachers at Fuller's third stage are concerned about whether 
pupils learn what is taught, what they actually need to learn, and 
about the adequacy of the teacher's own contribution to student 


learning. ' \ 

When concerns are "mature," i.e. characteristic of 
experienced superio® teachers, concerns seem to focus 

on pupil gain and self evaluation as opposed to personai gain 
gain and evaluations by others. The specific concerns 

we have observed are concern about the ability to under- 
stand pupils' capacities, to specify objectives for. them, 

to assess their gain, to parcel out one's own contribution 

to pupils’ difficulties and gain'and to evaluate oneself 

in terms of pupil gain. (Fuller, 1969, p. 221). , 


A major goal of teacher education is to move’teachers toward 


¥ the stage of impact concerns. "Our objective," Fuller (Note 3) 


. 


~ in probably associated with concerns about pupils rather than concerns 


: 


writes, "is to mature the concerns of students, that is, to move ~ 


undergraduate, education students from concerns about themselves 


toward concerns about pupils" (p. 4). Why? “Because better teaching 


about self". (Fuller & Bown, 1975, p.: 40) 


- 
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Fuller seems to take the position that being.a good conchae 
means bedue concerned abeut pupils" learning. This is certainly oy 
plausible but incomplete. Being concerned sone pupils' featadad: 
aie not result ‘in their learning,, nor does it guarantee that. the ‘ | 
eaidtion will be able to bring. about such Tearning. Being concerned 
“ . does not include, the’ capacity to act. | 


rN * ‘ ; 
There is another problem with impact concerns as a goal*for ’ 


teacher education. Impact concerns are so general that they include ; 
all kinds of outcomes. paRn tee a bedctio eanséiied about having 
his/her students master pradacieyal facts and skills would be, 


considered just as mature as a teacher concerned about having ‘stu- 


« 


dents become’ self-motivated learners. & 8 


\ 


In Hall's work, impact concerns (How is my use of this innovation 
affecting my students?) are also preferable to management concerns. 


Hall and Loucks (1978) link impact concérns to the Meena of staff 


‘developars. a ultinakely ’ to puptt learning. . 


& 
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Resolution of early concerns will allow teachers to 
develop the Impact concerns that most interest staff 
developers. . , The satisfaction of contributing 
significantly to the professional development of 

’ individual teachers, which will ultimately result 
in higher quality learning for ‘children, is what 
all staff developers strive fot. (p. 53) 


Fhis reference is oie iseatle because it equates staff develop- 
; ment, teacher development, and innovation adoption. Actually, it 


* v= exe . * 4 
- makes little sense to view innovation ad@pption as teacher educat{on 


or to talk about innovation adoption as teacher development. Hall does 


not :imply any major changes in teachers beyond their ability to use 
different materials or techniques as intended. At times, he is 


clearly ambivalent about whether the highest stage of concern (refo- 


‘ . 
e 4 , 
é . 4 0 e 
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cusing) or the most advanced level of use (eaneyal) are desicabley' 


since teachers who Luidave tie Highest stage. may. radically change the — 


. 


j ” innovation err an alternative to it. In Hall's mgdel, the teacher 
is-aoneate who adoptg externally produced materials. * 
is ‘ ; : . * es 
Strategies for Matching Content and Concerns a ao 
m8 Both Fuller ard ‘Hajl use knowledge of teachér concerns to 5 
ce ‘ design interyentions.._ "their basic strategy involves matching content 
". ‘ and concern so that teachers will be motivated to learn, Fuller ain 


a sl ¥ & 


talks about sneueing concerns, nore assume that early concerns . 
must be adeie if later concerns are to eee However, 


later concerns do hot simply appear when earlier ones are 


resolved. Net ther researcher addresses the question of how to = 
teachers to be concerned about their impact on students. 
Fuller recommends a preservice model called Personalized 
Teacher Education. A personalized program considers what edacation | — 
students want to learn and addresses questions they are asking. 
Fuller (1974) summarizes the implications of the teacher concerns 
_ model for preservice curriculum. | 


Pd 


Programs whose early content is directed to concerns 

about self are more likely to engage the interest. 
ys of most beginning education students.... ‘Content 
addressed to more mature concerns about pupils, such 
as methods and instructional design, must wait 
until later. (p. 113) 

/ r 

To move education students ‘from concerns about themselves to 
concerns about. pupils, Fuller (Note 5) believes: that three pitas 
are necessary: Concerns must exist, they must be known, and they must 
be resolved. 'In summary, concerns become more mature through ; 


e a 


a process involving assessment, arousal, awareness, and resolution of 


a 


v4 


ee 


concerns" (p. 6). These instructional proceates occur in, the con- 


, 
. 


‘the teacher educator. 
I 


Several procedures have been designed to assess concerns. An 


- text of “AM pergonal xelationship etna the peonpactive teacher and 


> i 
x 


informal clinital assessment can be made of comments stimulated by 


discuasing the booklet,. ee ena Clinates for Growth." An alterna- - 


x 


tive is to use the quick-scoring Teacher, Concerna Checklist. 


If concerns do not exist, they can, be aroused, For example, 
\ 


" teaching-related concerns can be easily aroused by teaching 


encounters, One of the first experiences 


provided in the program at 


Texas is a brief, videotaped teaching experience. Education students 


K 
are placed,in the classroom on the first day of school and required 


to be videotaped teaching a 15-minute lesson. This confrontation 


does not allay-their concerns about themselves ; but it certainly 


- -arouses-new-concerns—about. téaching. 


Whether concerns are assessed or arbused, the data still need 


—_— * 


to be presented-in a useful and focused: way. ' This can be done through 


self-confrontation experiences, through conferences with instructors, and 


, 


through counseling sessions, Awareness is: heightened by looking at 


ee LJ 
cata is expert opinion. 


the discrepancies among various scurces of information: self-report, 


s 


Acgprding to Faller, awareness is a Siecondt Eton for neaningful 


Ld 


' action. whe ‘education stiideat ‘and the REROHER educator explore alter- 


natives, lchoose AUPEODELAES activities, aa monitor progress. ‘Concerns 


eeu survival may ‘be reduced by learning how to "psych out" the 


‘ 


reward system. of the school. CéncerAa-abour class control may be 


Pay 


ameliorated through simulated practice. 


ea. 2 
_ be addressed through personal counseling. 
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Feelings of dependency may’. . 


a 


The first two stages of concern (self, Sapentaee Senne most oe 
the MRA ATERAAUALS curriculum. While it is relatively easy to arouse 
teaching-related. concerns, the transition to tnoast concerns is dif= 
’ ficult to accomplish because it involves affective changes. The 
teacher must sive dip defending him/herself and working for approval to 
attend to his/her pupils. Fuller considers this the ost impor- 


a ‘ 
tant professional gain the teacher ever makes but cannot say how 


it comes about. Sometimes she expresses the view that Ngpectal kinds 
of teacher training seem Mneey to arouse higher level concerns at 
least temporarily" (Note 4, p. 43).. Other times she admits that how 
teachers "come to have concerns about ‘their pupils and how they imple- 
ment this concern in their teaching remains a myStery" (Note 5, p. 


83-84). : 


. 


Hall adopts Fuller's general strategy of matching the content 


of the intervention. to the concerns of teachers. For example; in 


é 


one effort to help 2 large aenoCL district implement a new science 
ode cia the stages’ of concern of the PENOERN ET EAE SY Adoption 
Model formed the basis for implementing the plan. 


Early stages of Awareness, Information and Personal 
“concerns, known to be dominant in the beginning of 
any change effort, were attended to in small, close- 
knit meetings. ‘Management concerns, known to emerge 
during first use, were addressed in the inservice 
“sessions. Because higher stages of concern are known 
to emerge only with experience and time, if they do, 
a few activities in the implementation were targeted 
at these concerns (Loucks & Melle,: Note 6, p. 24, 
emphasis added). : 


The plan rested on two assumptions bate from Fuller: (1) that 
individuals are motivated to learn what daneenie them most at a 
etvencpoiuk in time and (2) that early concerns must be resolved 
before later‘ones can emerge. By the end of the implementation 


» . ae 
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phase, informational, personal, and management cuncerns were supposed 
to be resolved so that concerns about students could dominate science 


instruction. 
Two years after the inservice program began, most teachers had 
not reached impact concerns, a finding consistent with other 
concerns-based implementation studies. This raises the following 
. question: What does stimulate impact or consequence concerns in 
teachers? An explanation (Hall, Loucks, Rutherford, & Newlove, 1975) 
of how this transition takes place is vague. 
With continued use, management becomer routine and the 
(teacher) is able to direct more effort toward increased 
effectivenss for the leatners.and integrate what -:(s)he 
is doing with what others are doing. Obviously, these 
advanced levels of use are not attained merely by use 
of the innovation through several cycles. Experience: 
is necessary but not sufficient to insure that a 
given individual will develop high-quality use of an 
innovation (p. 52). 
“Without a clearer account of what facilitates or produces 
- 
Movement to higher stages, it is difficult to design innovations. 
A strict matching strategy seems to work at the early stages, but 
it does not seem powerful enough to arouse higher *stage concerns. 
What else besides experience is needed? Is it possible that by 
matching the content of the intervention to the teachers’ 
present concerns, the very changes one is trying to bring about 
are inhibited? It makes sense to diagnose teachers’ concerns 
and take them into account in designing interventions. But if 
the goal is teacher development not just innovation adoption, 
something else is needed. The assumption that earlier concerns 
must be .resolved before later ones can emerge tends to confuse 
motivation and readiness. Just because management concerns are 
stronger, it does not follow that teachers are incapable of 
Lg 


aaa crt 


thinking about impact. 
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Applying Cognitive-Developmental 


Theories to Teacher Education 

Norman Sprinthall and his students in the Department of Psycho- 
educational Studies at the University of Minnesota advocate a aig- 
ferent approach to teacher education, one based on theories of 
_ cognitive development. ‘They consider teacher development a form of 
adult development: and effective teaching a ieeseicn of higher -atages 
of development. The copnletystdevel spank framework provides them 
with goals for both preservice and inservice programs and gives some 


direction to an instructional model called Deliberate Psychological 


Education. 


Cognitive-developmental theories: rest on the assumption that 
human development results from changes in the organization of a 
Hideon'& thinktan, changes that represent new ways of looking at 
some aspect of the world. botauaine to these theories, each major 
structural change signals the transition to a different stage of 
development. Higher stages of development are seen as involving on ne : 
" greater complexity and differentiation of function enabling the in- 
_ dividual to cope with a greater variety of situations. 
"Gognitive-developmental stage theories, Oja (Note 7) argues, 
“have strong implications for adult development within teacher ed-: 
ucation programs."' The arguments rest on a presumed relationship 
between higher stages of development and more effective teaching. 


The work of Harvey, Hunt, and Schroeder (1961) is often cited to 


support the hypothesis that teachers at higher conceptual levels are 


é | & 
more flexible, tolerant of stress, adaptive, and creative. Charac- 
teristics of higher conceptual levels (an indirect style, the ability 


to use a variety of methods, and the capacity to empathize with 


students and to foster their development) are incorporated into the 


definition of effective teaching. 


Psychological Maturity as a Goal for Teacher Education 


Advocates of this second approach take their goals mainly from 


developmental thedvies. Witherell and Erickson (1978), for example, 
posit a set of goals for teachers and their students based on 


Loevinger's theory of ego development. ‘ 
Because the more advanced stages of ego development 
are characterized by increased flexibility, differen- 
tiation of feelings, respect for individuality, 
tolerance for conflict and ambiguity, the cherishing of 
of interpersonal ties and a broader social perspective, 
advancement in ego development would appear to stand 
on its own as educationally desirable for both teachers 
and students. (p. 232) 


All the Minnesota teacher intervention studies dsiavneabens try 
to promote development to higher levels of ego, moral, and concep- 
tual development as defined by Loevinger, Kohlberg, and Hunt. 
Glassberg (Note 8) designed a curriculum in peer supervision for 
student teachers. The success of AG areca was largely determined 
by developmental stage sissies as measured by the Loevinger's 
Sentence Completion Test, a test of ego development. Oja (Note 7) 
designed an inservice intervention to promote adult ses enbauant 


c 


within a professional framework. Her programmatic goals were "to 


deliberately promote ego maturity, more complex moral reasoning 


and conceptual complexity on the'part of inservice teachers" 


(p. 31). 


I¢ 
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To justify thts approach to goal-setting, Sprinthall (Note 9) 
argues that a description of how adults develop can provide a- 
prescription for how teachers ought - develop. "If we have good 
reason to believe that more mature and higher stage adults can 
function more complexly, then let's induce, stimulate, exhort, 
cajole, nurture and promote growth" (p. 282). He cites various 
studies linking effective adult performance to iui shia stages 


and also refers to Dewey's conception of "education as growth" for 


‘ support. 


This argument. from theories of adult development to goals 
for teacher education contains a logical error. Knowing what develop- 
Sment is like does not automatically tell us what goals educators 
should adopt. The desirability of higher stages as goals for teacher 


education must be argued on other grounds. 


Despite che claim of some developmentalists, the qualities 
associated with higher stages are not universally acceptable. Cer- 
tainly the schools do not reward or reinforce teacher autonomy or 
creativity. Moreover there is a growing body of research on teaching 
that connects teacher effectiveness with a direct instructional 
model (Berliner & Rosenshine, 1977). 

Citing empirical studies that relate general adult ‘effectiveness 
to ndyiue- ieee of development is not enough. Maturity as defined by 
Kohlberg or hotvinees or Hunt may be a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for being effective in the classroom. Being a mature adult 


does not automatically make one a good teacher. One could argue that 


goals for teacher education should relate in some way to the teacher 


’ 


oo 


in the role of. professional and that the desirability of those goals 


should be defended by some reference to teaching and learning. Surely 


one could defend the goals of empathy and flexibility on grounds inde- 


pendent of their association with developmental theories. Actually, 
descriptions of particular interventions are directed toward more than 
the promotion of growth toward higher stages, despite the fact that pro- 


grams are defended and success is measured largely in those terms. 


ue 


Deliberate Psychological Education: 
A Strategy for Promoting Teacher Development 


If advocates of this approach seem confident of, their goals, 


¢ 


they readily acknowledge the difficulty of achieving them. Still, 
they believe it may be possible to intervene directly to move 
teachers to higher, more adequate stages. The necessary conditions 
afor this upward shift include action and: reflection, support aiid 
challenge. : 

These conditions are incorporated into a model of deliberate 
psychological education that has four elements: a seminar approach 
with practicum experience, significant social role-taking, on-going 
supervision, and provision for support during times of disequilibrium. 

a 


We will summarize the justification given for each element. 
) 


Behind the seminar with practicum format is Dewey's notion 


that learning comes about through a combination of action and reflec- 
I . 


t 


tion. Experience alone does not promote growth. People must also 
leavin from their experiences. — Clinical work at Minnesota suggests 
that most people must be taught how to think systematically about 
what happens to them. Often teachers are asked to keep peieiats 
+ and given a set of questions to guide their thinking. Teaching 


people to examine théir experience from various perspectives is, 


¢ 


” 
: 
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in Sprinthall's words, "at least co-equal to real experience as a 
growth stimulus" (Note 9, p. 288). 


"Growth toward more complex levels of cognitive-developmental 


~ 


- 


functioning appears to be most influenced’ by placing persons in 
significant role-taking experiences," says Sprinthall (Note 9, p. 287). 
In a developmental program, teachers aay experience such new roles 
as peer supervisor, counselor, indirect teacher, active listener, ’ 
and organiace of dndgvdtuaidecd instruction. ie peer ee is that’ 
,once they experience and reflect on these new learning situations, . 
they will recognize the aeed to broaden their role from the trad- 
itional one of information giver. 
Piaget's concept. of equilibration is invoked to explain how a 
person integrates new learning and new expdplankee and advances to 
a higher stage of development. Sprinthall and Sprinthall (1974) 
denawiha equilibration as cognitive .conflict resolution. Experiences 
such as role-taking reveal inadequacies in old assumptions and 
patterns of thinking. In order to resolve and reconcile the conflict, 
a person "equilibrates,” resulting in new, more adequate patterns 
“of thinking. | 
Because developmental growth means giving up old and familiar 
ways, ‘it can generate considerable anxiety and frustration. Personal 
support is considered essential Suite parinde of transition. 
A developmental soskeaen based on the Sides of disequilib- | 
rium does not assume that growth will unfold automatically 
-+-nor that it can be-prodded...A person needs both a more 
challenging and strengthening learning task and major ; - 
personal support for the requisite risktaking (Oja, Note 7, 
J p-—101)-—- = aia? 
A number of ee studies with preservice and inservice 


teachers have been designed around the Deliberate Psychological 


Education (DPE) model (Bernier, Note 10; Glassberg, Note 8; Oja, 


p2bo 


will convey the flavor of this approach. 
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Note 7). The DPE program calls for, "teaching teachers a different 


style of teaching" that deliberately promotes psychological growth 


_in their students. A brief description of one inservice effort * 


a“ 


2 
Oja (Note 7) designed a summer workshop and fall practicum for’ 


experienced elementary and secondary teachers. The: summer: curriculum 
consisted of large group lectures on cognitive-developmental 
theories and smatl group sessions on communication and group process 


‘ 4 
skills. The lectures were intended to provide teachers with a 


o 
i 


framework for empathizing with children and adolescents at different 
stages of development. The skills training and practice were sup~ 
sive to increase teachers' seanebema to students and colleagues, 
In addition, teachers planned three mini-units hae ate allow 


them to try out new roles in their classrooms (indirect teacher, 


' supportive seuneetiey Spenser, group facilitator). -During the 


fall, they taught their mini-units under supervision and met weekly 


a 


in small discussion groups. The goal was to help teachers develop 
alternative teaching behaviors consistent with newer cognitive 
structures learned through theory sessions and skill practice. 


Results from the intervention studies with preservice and 


inservice teachers were mixed. Effects of the interventions were 
0 = ; 8 


" measured using changes on three instruments, Loevinger's test of 


ego development, Hunt's test of conceptual level and Rest's test 


of moral judgement. Oja (Note 7) summarizes the outcomes of her 


* 


study as follows: 


Although this intervention was successful in promoting 
psychological stage growth in-conceptual complexity and 
principled moral/ethical reasoning...it was unable to’ 
encourage ego development out of the fairly rigid, 
achievement-oriented, conscientious levels toward the 


(continued on next page) 
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more "et egthie: interpersonally oriented, Autaacana 
stages. The shift from traditional teacher role to a 
"developmental education’ role within the classroom 
seems not to have been powerful enough. (p. 213) 


Still, when teachers were asked to reflect in their journals on 
changes in their professional or ‘personal lives during the six- 
month intervention, the most Seeqaantiy mentioned topic was ichanigeia 
in teacher role," For all the talk: about promoting stage ad- | 


ancemenc, this IghlY presertptive intervention seems mainly dir- e 


. ected toward Shateang how tachens think about and relate to students. 


The ciiedaattay mentYaby involves itegeatdne a ‘body of theoretical 
knowledge and a set of ekille into a particular teaching style. 
thether this requires a. change in cognitive structure remains open to 
question. Perhaps the attectivensas of the teaching methods in- 
volved (didactic lectures, skills training, guided reflection, 
practical application) are independent of the teacher's develop- 
mental status. 

One problem with trying to base teacher education practices on 
signietgusdevetoneental thearles is that the theories are vague 


exactly where teacher educators need clarity and direction 


hes (Kuhn, 1979). How do developmental changes occur? .According. 


to\one interpretation, changes occur when an individual is con- 


fronted.with activities at a slightly more advanced structural level 
than ee one. According to a second interpretation, changes: 
aque Eee the Wteequilibrium created by lower stage functioning, 
not the poe Ip stage external models. o4 


The Minnesota trainin studies | seem to invoke the first intere 


aretabton: "Tf we know the qualities of the next stage of growth," 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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Erickson and Eberhardy write’ (1978), "we can satel oe 'construc- 
tively mismatch" curriculum experiences to help persons organize 
concepts at the next higher stage" ({p.21). But there is no ex- 
planation of whiy particular experiences were deliberately chosen. 


for a particular teacher,- beyond the general concern for balancing. 


. challenge and support. If, as Kuhn (1979) suggests, "the question 
of how intelléctual development occurs is intricately connected 

* to the question how a teacher might optimally intervene in this 
process" (p. 353), the theories do not give teacher educators much 
guidance. peehere moré careful ‘study of actual changes in the 
inservice seétine (like Deliberate Psychological Programs) will 


provide more guidance. ‘ 


A Developmental Style of nbervice 
The third approach, which Devaney (Note 11) eit’ ‘a sevelopmente) 


style of inservice," is largely the work of prsotittohetey: not re- 

g ‘ e 
searchers. This style of working with teachers is informed by a view 
about professional setaalicak that draws suyyene from many practical 


and theoretical sources--Dewey and Piaget, ee éducation, 


’ 
‘ 


the British; infant school, and curriculum projects that stress 
“activé learning." Advocates also look at teacher growth in terms 
of stages of development. Teachers’ centers and advisory seeviness 
offer a aorikenpodaky expression of this orientation, but there are 


also historic_paralleis, for example, in teacher workshops popular 


in the 30's and’ 40"s (Richey, 1957). 


3we refer to several dozen centers that have been in existence 
for five to 10 years and, that share a common orientation though 
they “may differ in many ways. 


ae 


a 


Underlying this approach is "a view of children's and adults’ a, 


° 


learning as mental growth spurred from within" (Devaney, Note 11). - 


Practice is governed by the inner potential of the learner, stimulated 
and supported by seorentiace external conditions. The teacher learns 
in much the same way as the child learns," weltes Pristina Fleldé-Chate 12) 
of the Brookline Teacher Center, "through active manipulation and par- 


° 


ticipation in her environment" °(p. 26). 


Devaney (Note 13) characterizes the essence of a teachers’ 

center as “convincing the learner of his potential and responsibility 
for growth" (p. 25). Lillian Weber (Note 14), director of the Workshop 

Center for Open Education, underscores this basic faith in each 

teacher's capacity: a 

In our intenastiond Sith teachers we presupposed that 

teachers could be intelligent observers and decision- 

makers. This assumption, that the individual teacher 

possesses strengths and possibilities, is the basis 

of our work. (p. 1) 

Complementing this view of the learner is a view of the teacher 
educator as a careful observer, pain for signs of readiness and 
interest. What distinguishes teachers’ centers fren conventional in- 
service programs is their responsiveness to teachers' self-defined : 
needs and their reliance on intrinsic motivation as an incentive to 
participate. Responsiveness also characterizes the work of ddvisous 
who help teachers in their schools. Formerly classroom teachers, 
advisors view théir job as "stimulating, supporting, and extending a 
teacher in her own directions of growth". (Devaney, Note 15, p. 151). 

‘Some advisors have characterized teacher growth in terms of 
stages of development. Unlike the developmental models and theories 


that characterize the.first and second approaches, the stage descrip- 


tions associated with this’ third approach are directly linked to goals 


% / , , - > ie 
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and strategies. Based on her work with teachers, Apelman (Note 16) iden- 


tifies three overlapping stages, each requiring a different kind of < 


. 


help. Her formulation parallels an earlier description of "stages of ° 


teacher growth toward professional maturity" by Lucy Sprague Mitchel 
(1950), founder of Bank. Street College. Mitchel describes changes in 


tedkhers' attitudes toward their work in relation to a workshop that 


~ 


Bank Street conducted in several New York public schools during the 


“40's to help teachers implement a new, activities-based curriculum. 


, 


> The clearest and most fully developed example of a stage descrip- 


tion is provided by Kristin Field (Note 12), who describes’ three stages in 


a 


the development of teachers based on her own experience as an elemen- 
tary teacher and on interviews with other teachers. The stages are des- 
eribed in terms of the following dimensions: - planning the day, arran- 
ging the. classroom, planning for large groups, diagnosis, record-keep- 


ing, parent conferences, unstructured time, transitions, behavior of 


° 


children, self-evaluation, and self concept. The descriptions include 


changes tn skills as well as perceptions. a4 id 


. 


Stage 1 is characterized by day-to-day, survival, hit-or-miss 


’ 
aa 


solutions to problems, apd intense feelings of inadequacy. During Stage 
2, increased self-confidence encourages fwelligs of sbitsvorkh; and 
success puovides some apbeopeiate and reliable solutions to problems. 

The Stage 2 teacher has extended planning: from one ee time to 
weeks in advance. At Stage 3, learning is viewed as a whole process, not 


something to be divided into subjects or blocks of time. Only’ Stage 


3 teachers feel at home in the classroom and acknowledge the 


« 


€ 


children as people, not just pupils. 


e 


Field also describes the kind of non-evaluative supervision } ts 
appropriate to each stage of development. The extreme insecurity of 
the Stage 1 teacher calls fot) intensive support and extensive help 


; 
in the classroom. The Stage 2 teacher does not need the intensive 
> 


support and can profit from observing other classrooms and attending ; \ 


curPteulum workshops. Still, the supervisor needs to see the teacher's 
classroom in.dction. Only Stage 3 teachers can benefit from isolated _ 


‘ . 
contacts with specialists. Stage 3 teachers are also ready to work 


e 


_ with teachers at Stages 2.and 1 and can gain much from the' role of 
Ud s ‘ 


c 


teacher educator. 
é ° i 
The, early stages in these descriptions resemble Fuller's stages 
of concern. The'similarity is not surprising, since even experienced 


teachers undertaking a new approach in their work can feel like begin- 


‘ 


ners, uncertain of their abilities and preoccupied with practical 


matters. The differences emerge in the third stage when the theo- 3 


, ne : : 


-rétical/ideological orientation of teachers' centers and advisories © ae 


. Suggests the desirability of particular impact ‘concerns. The second. 
. » . ¥ 


and ‘third approaches overlap at this point; certain characteristics te 


a 


’ : = & 
of higher stages of psychological development (empathy, autonomy) fit 


“the description of Stage 3 teachers. 


Goals for Teacher Development: Process and Outcomes 


Peters (1968) makes a distinction between goals that are appro- 


of | 


priately formulated as objectives and goals that do not déscribe the 
outcomes of teaching/learning activities but rather the manner in which 
B 


they should be carried out. The third approach to teacher development 


a 1] 
4 


has both outcome and process goals. 


A 


tbe WO — —_— ) \ 


For Apelman, Mitchel, and Field, the end-state of development is 
a teacher who takes _a major role in curricular decision-making. Apel-~ 


man views advising as a way of helping ther ceacher take final eAponnis 


bility for the sheridituns. Secauiing to Mitchel,, , the mature teacher , 


can use his/her knowledge of cHildreén and subject matter to build an, 


curriculum. Field describes the Stage 3 teacher as someone who 

knows how to extend and seule children's ideas, wir’ creates a respon- 
sive and diverettted classroom, and who involves children in planning. 
This fits with the desired outcome gf advisory programs according: to 
Bussis, Chittenden, and Amarel (1976 who studied teachers! perceptions 
we advisoxy support: "Despite their ‘different strategies sud logistics, 
all the advisory services shared the ‘goal of helping caaeen assume ‘a 
more thoughtful and active role “in influencing the educational environ-. 
nent" (p. 157). They also found that advisors wére most salient to 
tenchade who shaned their philosophical and theoretical stientation: 

“This srientacton tnetides a particular view of children: how they 

learn and thg kind of siiawnane environment ‘that can best support their 
learning. - While. the “Stage 3 teacher has impact concerns, Fuller's 
aabesats is too boa to capture the kinds of learning priorities 

that characterize teacher maturity eee to thie approach. Whole 


class teaching with a niajor emphasis on thé three°R's would probably 


not fit, since the end-state seems to require the teacher to indivi- 


. 
4 


dualize instruction and to provide many opportunities for children to 
make choices-and pursue their inter@ésts. | 
The process goals also reflect the underlying view of learning 


and the conditions necessary to support it. Teachers’ centers ‘strive 


to be responsive to teachers' own definitions of their learning needs, 
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to support teachers in their ,own directions of growth, and to build on 
ty 
_teachers' motivation to take curricular responsibility. These state- 


ments do not describe the outcomes of professional learning activities but 


° 


rather. the manner in which they should be carried out. Sometimes these 


process goals are used as criteria for judging program effectiveness. 


s 


The expectation that desired changes in teachers will follow may not 


% 


always be justifyed, 


o- 


Supporting Teacher Development : Conditions and Strategies 
Devaney (Note 13) names four conditions that summarize what practi- 


tioners believe teachers need in order to develop and what centers trv to 


provide--warmth, concreteness, time, and thought. By warmth, Devaney 
means a responsive, non-judgmental setting that promotes sharing, a sense 


of community, and support for the risks of change. "Thought" means 


° 


increased understanding of children and the subject matter that is 


required for curricular decision-making. "Concrete" refers to the hands- 


e 


: : 
on, real-life curricular material that teachers explore and construct ” 


. 


in center workshops. It also implies focus on the specific and particular 


be 


elements of ae aad work. Change takes time, and centers structure 


activities to give teachers time to discover their needs and those of 


¢ 


their students. — . ; $ 


°° 
° 


. 


Two of the four conditions4 warmth. and thought, echo the requtre- 


‘ments: of support and reflection in Sprinthall'’s prescription. The 


-is justified on theoretic4l 


contrast between ‘concreteness and role-taking may say something 


» 


about the different origins ‘of the second and third approach.» Role-taking - 


ounds. Supposedly it creates the neces- © 


the other hand, an appreciation for concreteness reflects a real feel- 


ing for the fact that teachers deal with specific children, have speci- 


- fic problems, work in epectiie classrooms. Advocates of the third 


appeodtivnas be weak me researcly’but they have considerable practical 
experience. The success of their methods may on eay not depend on the 
adoption of the underlying theoretical/ideological orientation. 

Different strategies give differential .emphasis to Devaney's | 
conditions. According to Devaney (Note 11), "developmental" centers 
try to meet che dunadiate needs of teachers without losing sight of 
long-term goals. 

Developmental based cements centers. attend to teachers' 

expressions of immediate need for games, activities cards, 

and other embellishments for the classroom.... But they 

also work to eventually engage the teacher in challenging 

study, at an adult leyel, of new subject matter and 

children's learning. (p. 3) 
Behind the various strategies sddciubed Wilk this third approach 
(make-and-take workshops, advisory work, eer Ls 
the assumption that teachers ead to experience first-hand the condi- 
tions and Learning opportunities that they, in turn, should provide 
for their students. This focus on process tends to obscure the end 
results. | 

Workshops in which teachers explore and construct materials are a 
staple for many centers. The materials may address an immediate class- 
ihotn problem or they may introduce teachers to new ways of thinking 
about learning or aeene matter. Whether this activity becomes an 
end en itself or a step ina fadenes process may depend on the extent 
to ae it is, as Devaney puts it, "minds-on as well as hands-on." 

Classroom advising offers on-going. support to teachers RSyans 


to create more, responsive classrooms. Often advisors work with chil- 


dren in the siasersia alongside the teacher. ; On advisor describes 


% 


a 
the intent of her modeling in this way: 


I am not giving a demonstration lesson... . The 

"how-to" aspects are played down. The focus 

is on how particular children learn and respond . ° 
rather than on how I am teaching., (quoted in 

Thomas, Note 17, p. 8) 


nr 


There is, of course, no guarantee that the tedcher will observe the 

modeling in that spirit since teachers neenntve the same advising 

behavior in different ways (Bussis, Chittenden, & Amarel, 1976). ve : 
Seminars and institutes engage teachers in study at an adult 

level and then invite reflection on the experience. For example, the 

Summer Institute at the Workshop Cantee for Open Education helps . - 

teachers experience their own learning and, by analogy, gain insight 

into children's learning: | | 


The Summer Institute, with its three uninter- 
rupted weeks of focus by the same participants, 
is part and parcel of our effort to foster 
active learning .and to create an ambience that 
encourages such learning...there is time to stay 
with a material previously known only in a sur- | 
face way and to begin to uncover the workings . 
of a point only known by rote...Teachers invest 
these beginnings with great importance and them- 

selves make analogies to children's learning 

(Weber, Note 14, p. 3). 


° 


Weber (Note 18) tells how erie participant spent four hours trying to wire 
a bell so that it would ring and then shared her insight: "I knew all. 
the laws of physics and I didn't have a clue as to how the thing really 
wotked.... ‘I see the difference between verbal, rote understanding and 


= 


genuine ‘how it works' understanding" (p. 6). Weber claims that unless if 


e 


téachers experience this kind of sustained learning, they cannot plan 


for it or believe in it for aneiaven: Both the experience and the wae 


accompanying insight seem like a necessary but hardly sufficient 


e 
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condition for creating an "active learning environment" in the class- 


room. 


° ’ 


All these strategies emphasize self-directed learning. One prob- . 


t ad 
lem with this emphasis is that the teacher or teacher educator may not 


be willing to support every direction that learning takes. .The fact is 
some teachers come to center’ to stockpile materials and some institute 
pa icipants choose safe activities-that will me arouse undue anxiety. 
This calls into question the assumption that whatever grows out of 
self-chosen activities is worthwhile. 

- Related to this is a tendency by advocates of chits third approach 


to obscure their value preferences or to give the impression’ that they 


are "uatural." Self-directed learning is linked with the ideal of 


autonomy. What are the reasons for believing that the exercise of 


professional autonomy will result in the kind of classroom or teaching 


| 
associated with descriptions of the highest stage of teacher develop- 


ment? ekhaps this is a self-selection process as much as a develop- 


mental one, whereby teachers predisposed to a certain way of working 


find professional support to help them realize their teaching ideal. 


Conclusions . : ¢ 


Before drawing some specific conclusions about a developmental 


approach in teacher education, two general points are in order. By’ 


now it should be clear that many staff development activities may not . 


be very developmental, At least, they don't look like the activities 


described in this paper. This is not intended asa criticism of staff 


development per se but rather as a reminder that the term covers a 


e 


eS | : 
broad range of activities. More to the point, the meaning of develop- 
ment varies. There is no such thing as the developmental approach in 
teacher education, The existence of three approaches reviewed in this~ 
paper attests to that fact. To ap one is taking a developmental 
approach also leaves room for considerable variation, ; 
This paper is organized around a set of questions that can be 
asked about any description of someone else's practice. One question 
concerns the reasons for trying to promote teacher development. oThere 


4 


is a difference between the ends of development and the goals of a 


° 


developmental -approach in teacher education. Theories don't have 


goals, people do. The reason for trying to promote a particular ver- 


o 


sion of teacher development depends on whether one values the goals 


associated with that conception. In other’words, one has to decide a 
whether empathy or impact concerns or teacher autonomy are desirable 
characteristics’ of the mature professional, independent of whether they 
‘coe in descriptions of changes in teachers. 
Even if one does not want to adopt thé side of development as 
formulated by a particular model ax theory; the stage descriptions may 
be helpful in ehinking about how to work with teachers. Knowing that 
personal concerns about self-adequacy precede concerns about the tasks c 
of teaching should aid phigakone in planning sodvapuiate activities. 
Remembering that teachers can and do change gives us a perspective 
for looking at their current status. 
There may also be worthutiile strategies ke nauoe independent of 


their developmental justification. Helping teachers reflect on their 


experiences and providing support during times of change may be effec- 


° 


Pa 


w 
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tive practices regardless of the developmental status of the learner. 


‘ « 


; 5. 
Paying attention to what teachers are motivated to learn also makes 


good sense. These are examples of good teaching Wiether or not they 
promote teacher development. : 

Finally, the shift to teacher destettonene may be seen as a 
reaction to certain conventional practices in teacher education. Just 
as the child-centered movement ais partly a response ‘ previous author- 


itarian patterns in education, the change to a developmental perspective 


in teacher education may be partly a response to the treatment of 


. \ = S 


teachers as passive recipients of professional knowledge and the denial 
of individual differences among teachers. Traditionally, teacher educa- 
tion programs at both the preservice and inservice levels have adetied 
that what teachers think they need can be ignored. Despite their 
differences, all the developmental approaches reviewed here pay atten- 
tion to where teachers: are to determine cha appropriate starting 

point for esting’. Furthermore, they recognize that teachers do not 
constitute a homogeneous group and that meaningful teacher education 
must be individualized. 

There are real Limitations. to conventional practice in teacher 
education. Advocates of developmental approaches highlight alterna- 
tive assumptions and suggest more appropriate ways of working with 
teachers. “In our enthusiasm for these Saunece tome: we should not turn 
their approaches into panaceas. | 
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